THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY

Descartes dealt only with "clear ideas", the only ideas that
seemed valid to him. "I will assuredly reach truth," he
writes, "if I fix my attention sufficiently on all the things I
conceive perfectly, and separate them from others I conceive
more confused and obscurely." Descartes's "truth" is
founded neither on emotion nor on sense-perception, but on
intellectual abstraction. His philosophy is a dualism which
distinguishes "thought" from "extension", or in other words,
mind from matter. Matter is controlled by wholly mechanical
laws, and mind is only connected with it in man through the
intervention of God. The Cartesian spirit was to affect
literature profoundly during the "neo-classic" periods in
France and England. It was one of the forces that led to that
"dissociation of sensibility" which Mr. T. S. Eliot has noted
as a characteristic of English poetry after the middle of the
seventeenth century. In Shakespeare, Donne and Browne
thinking and feeling are blended together in a single process.
As the seventeenth century went on, and the influence of
Descartes began to be felt, this kind of writing became im-
possible, and "judgment" and "reason" sharply distinguished
from "imagination" and "fancy", wrere held to be the only
means by which "truth" could be apprehended. ^ Thomas
Hobbes of Malmesbury, mathematical tutor to CHarles II,
had a powerful, limited, positive mind and a genius for
simplification. He revived the doctrine of materialism. For
him "the Universe, that is the whole mass of things that arc,
is corporeal; that is to say, body, and hath the dimensions of
magnitude . . . that which is not body hath no part in the
universe: and because the universe is all, that which is no
part of it is nothing, and consequently nowhere". Hobbes
although he disguises his thought by the use of orthodox
phraseology, believed that nothing existed except matter and
motion. The terms "soul", "spirit", and "mind" were mere
words used to frighten people "as men fright birds from the
corn with an empty doublet, a hat and a crooked stick".
Thought and perception are purely mechanical processes and
can be accounted for by purely material causes; "Conceptions
and apparitions are nothing really but motions in some internal
substance of the head." Imagination is simply "decaying
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